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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TERMINATION ROCK, 


AT NIAGARA FALLS. 





On the third day we prepared fer our excur- 
sion to Table Rock. We had anoble view of | 
the three different falls in crossing the river—it | 
has been described by a thousand abler pens than | 
mine. We walked from the Canada Hotel 
along the river side to the brink of the Fall, and 
amused ourselves for au hour or two in examin- 
ing fossils and other curivsities in the museum, 
and inscribing our names upon the register 
books. Then being informed that the guides 
were ready, we prepared fora visit to the inmost 
recesses of the cataract. An active girl arrayed 
us in appropriate garments; and, equipped with 
flannel gowns, oiled-cloth over-coats, broad- 
brimmed-hats firmly tied on, andstumps of shoes, 
we set forth, joined by the gentlemen of our 
party, and two stout negroes who served as 
guides. ‘The superintendent met us at the foot 
ofthe stairs, and begged us to defer our excur- 
sion for an hour, till he could procure a new rope 
to serve as a balustrade, the old one having been 
removed early in the morning. ‘Though 
some of our party were dismayed at this | 
announcement, it was unanimously resolved that 
we could not wait for the arrival of the rope ; so 
we set out gaily, walking upon the narrow ledge 
without support, and soon entered the region of 
perpetual spray. We stayed notto look on the 
sheeted crystal walls, nor the bright emerald pil- 
lars of the watery castle, nor the diamond-like 
showers flashing every where around us, across 
which slept the gorgeous rainbow ; nor the milk- 
white piles of foam ever mounting and mount- 
ing towards heaven; nor the gloomy contrast of 
the stern rocks that frowned and shuddered be- 
ide us, as treading on the shelf scarce a foot in 
Width, we penetrated deeper and deeper into this 
sanctuary of the floods. The path became every 
moment more difficult, while the curtain of the 
great waters closed about us. We stepped cau- 
slously from fragment to fragment, planting 
our feet firmly among the shattered stones,. 





where myriads of water reptiles were winding 
and entangling themselves; and climbing over 
projecting arms of the cliff, amid the fury and 
rushing of the waters, which now descended 
upon us with almost intolerable force, so that it 
was quite impossible to look up, or to draw a 
breath, except as it were by stealth. It wasa 
relief when the voice of our guide, at its shrillest 
pitch, announced that we had reached the end 
of our strange journey, and we saw the dark 
mass of Termination Rock stretching outward 
and interposing its eternal barrier, between us 
and the uuknown beyond. Here ended the 
path, and here, clinging for life to the rock, we 
were enabled for the first time to look upon the 
awful secrets of the shrine into which we had 
penetrated. Who, who can adequately paint 
such a scene? None, surely! for the senses, 
the soul itself, are taken captive, and mingle in 
the wild whirl of the tumultuous elements. I 
can only describe my own sensations. I thought 
ofthe “hell of waters,” looking down into the 
tremendous abyss, where the great agony and 
conflict of the struggling waters endures and is 
renewed forever; where at one moment the 
“infernal surge” seemsan ocean ofsnowy foam, 
its huge billows heaving, and striving, and bat- 
tling with the storms ; and the nextits jaws open 
to disclose interminable chasms, the “ rocks of 
jet” lifting their rugged heads like monsters of 
the deep, to be instantaneously crushed and swal- 
lowed up in the frightful depths, their wailings 
thundering in our ears, and shaking the cliff 
above us. ThenI fancied myself on some wild 
Alpine precipice, when the fury of tempests had 
blotted out the sun and skies—and the unchained 
storm-spirits raved and raged at will, with coil 
and hiss and stunning uproar. Column after 
column, mountain after mountain, swelled and 
towered upward, smote furiously against each 
other, and were dashed and driven onward and 
around in endless whirl and tumult; we could 
hear, as it seemed, the howling and roaring of 
the giant combatants, as their vast arms writhed 
in delirious embrace, and they swept into the 
chaos, wilder than that ofthe primitive elements. 
The eye could not pierce through the distracted 
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host to the grand falling sheet, visible from with- 
out inall its terror and glory , but above, far, far 
over our heads,we caught glimpes ofthe rainbow- 
eolored mass, the falling ocean,—the arched and 
magnificent roof to this wondrous temple. It 
was like a revelation of heaven, gorgeous and 


smiling, upon the torturing strife of an inferior | 


world. I might have moralized on our situa- 
tion, standing ona shelf but a few inches wide 
in the midst of such a scene; our only protection 
the dark and trembling rock against which we 
leaned; shut out from the living world by an 
impassable barrier. But time forbade; an earth- 
ward glance discovered to me the last of my 
companions disappearing in the clouds of foam 
that girded our path.—Shouts welcomed our re- 
turn to the open sunlight; and we gazed with 
deeper awe on the majestic cataract, feeling that 
itis indeed profanation to class Niagara with 
other waterfalls; its brotherhood is with “the 
living ocean and the eternal hills.” E. 








LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


The Interview. A Thunder Storm. 
creature to be loved. 


Ruth a 


Ruth came from the toilet for the challenged 
interview simple and pure as the blossom that 
waits the morning sun. The slight vanity, that 
might have enticed her to linger at her mirror, 
gave place to a more absorbing sentiment. She 
heeded not the glow that gathered on her cheek, 
nor felt the airy motion with which she trod, nor 
marked the tremulous lustre of the eyes that 
turned mechanically to smooth the wave of her 
glossy hair. She longed for solitude, and has- 
tening with unaffected directness to the grotto, 
before the appointed hour, seated herself with 
her fingers between the leaves of abook. But 
her mind was not there; the rustle of the trees, 
the rush of the mill-wheel startled her; now she 
paced the limited area of her rocky enclosure, 
now impatiently looked abroad where the wa- 
ters glittered through the hanging branches, but 
when a real footstep approached, she gathered 
up her maiden dignity, and sat collected and 
demure. 

Clarendon came, and in a moment was seated 
onthe low stone at her feet. Glad was he to 
witness the changing color flit over her expres- 
sive face, glad at the tremor that parted her vain- 
ly compressed lips. 

“May I call you Ruth, while I tell you the 
story of my heart?” he whispered. 


| “ You may call me Ruth,” was the reply. 

_ “May [hold this hand as a pledge that you 
_will hear me patiently ?’’ he added. 

| The hand was not withdrawn, and fora while 
It seemed enough 


Clarendon could not speak. 
| to him to feel that treasure within his grasp. He 


gazed upon it, smoothed its soft surface, and 
‘then laid his forehead against it that its throb- 
| bings might be calmed. 

| “You hada story of your heart to tell me,” 
said Ruth falteringly. 

Clarendon raised his eyes to hers. There 
must have been inspiration in those full-fringed 
orbs, for his words burst forth with an energy 
that called up Rath’s blushes and tears in strug- 
gling mastery, such tears as can only once be 
shed,—the rainbow tears of a young heart whose 
new happiness is too intense for smiles. 


And there, in the simplicity of nature, with 
earth for their altar, and heaven for their witness, 
were they pledged together for weal or woe. 
May I look longer on that scene? The robin 
that whistled on the peach-tree bough above 
them, told not the tale in song; the grasshopper, 
vibrating on the emerald shaft at their feet, hum- 
ined not the story to his mate ; the fish that sprang 
upwards in the transparent stream, went down 
again in considerate silence, to the pebbly bot- 
tom; and even a twinkling-eyed toad, whose 
home was in acorner of the grotto, raised his 
jewelled head, and then leapt reverently away. 

An hour passed by, and the lovers saw not 
the cloud that was rolling above the hills, nor 
heard the reverberating harbinger of a summer 
shower. The little spot that enclosed them was 
the world, lit by the sunshine of their loving 
eyes, and before they suspected the coming evil, 
a gleam of vivid lightning filled the grotto, a 
burst of thunder shook the rock, and a gush of 
winds rent the beech tree above them. A mes- 
senger came rapidly from the house to aid their 
return, but Clarendon deemed it most safe to 
remain under the protection of the rock, until 
the brunt of the storm subsided. Wrapping 
Ruth tenderly in a cloak, and bracing an um- 
brella strongly over her, he perhaps felt glad 
that the elementary war without thus threw her 
under his protection. 

“ Life will have its storms, my own Ruth,” he 
said, “and thus shall I protect you, and thus will 
you gladden me.” 

And Ruth became assured amid the tempest. 
The almost troubled joy of her heart was husb- 
ed; the relation in which she stood to Clarendon 
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assumed a quiet confidence, and she turned to 


him as her guardian. The lightning played | 


round her and she stood bright and calm as a 
chiselled column; the thunder groaned and 
echoed from summit to summit, but her voice 
sounded silvery clear in the tumult of the ele- 
ments. 

A few large drops fell from the clouds, then 
the vapors rapidly parted and the cerulean sky 
looked gloriously through; gradually the winds 
sank to rest, the thunder told a muttering story 
among the distant vallies, a rainbow arched the 
hills, and the western sun robed like a conqueror, 
stood a moment seemingly still, then sank in 
flashing honors to repose. 

As Clarendon and Ruth passed from the 
grotto, he drew her gently to the bridge. They 
bent a moment over the railing together, but the 
agitated waters gave back no look of love. Did 
no sad presentiment tell them that thus the 
stream of their affections might be darkened, and 


- ruffled by an over-ruling destiny ?—that a more 


fearful storm might rend those hearts, on which 
life’s sunshine seemed to rest so proudly? No 
such doubt was with them. There needed no 
mirror now to give Ruth’s expression to her 
lover’s eye. Her confiding smile made its free 
untrammelled confession. 

Aud who might stand more erect than they 
amid life’s sunshine? A pure and rational love 
united them, wealth and the world’s regard was 
before them, beauty and manliness their dower. 
They hastened homeward for their crowning 
joy, the parental blessing, and Ruth, as she was 
pressed in her parents’ arms, and saw her lover 
welcomed like a son to their affections, thought 
that earth could give nothing more of bliss. 

“Mr. Clarendon,” said Mrs. Raymond ina 
softened tone, as he bade her good night, and 
stood lingeringly beside Ruth, “ {know that you 
feel the value of such a treasure as my child has 
given you inherself. I know you will love and 
cherish her, but forgive the thought that grows 
spiritual, as earth fades away. Remember that in 
the better world to which I am hastening, I shall 
ask for my child.” And as she said this, her eye 
glanced upward from Ruth’s bending form to 
heaven. 

Touched and subdued by her gentle solemnity, 
Clarendon took the hand of his betrothed, and 
‘owed, as he valued his own soul, to guide 
hers to her spiritual home. 

It wasa perpetual surprise to Clarendon to 
‘udy, as time flew by, the developement of 


| 
| 





— 


Ruth’s character and charms ;—the heart-gaiety 
that,sent its happy flashes into the family circle; 
the soberer thought that could appreciate his 
graver tone; the refined taste that seemed in- 
stinctively to choose whatever was of finest 
texture in books, in society, in nature; the 
beauty that now sparkled and glowed in her 
brilliant cheeks and eyes, now softened to pen- 
siveness on her shading lids; the songs, once for 
the many, now for him, which came forth from 
her lips, not like a written melody, but as a bird 
would sing, soul-taught; those motions, grace- 
ful, pliant, home-like, that accompanied the pre- 
sented flower; the dancing step, the broken song, 
the unstudied recitation of a poet's lay; and 
lovelier still, the moral growth, the indignant 
burst against all that is base; the lofty, enthusiastic 
love of goodness; the very faults of precipita- 
tion, that called up blushes and tears in atone- 
ment; all these Clarendon was allowed to trace 
from day to day in his few stolen hours of love, 
and who shall say how much their memory illu- 
minated the dry pages of legal lore, or softened 
the dusty details of the court room? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A Cloud on Ruth’s happiness. A promise. Death. 

Ruth was aroused from this spell of happiness, 
by a mysterious depression in her mother. She 
had been accustomed to see in her an appear- 
ance of delicacy and debility, and had watched 
her for the last year with peculiar care, placing 
her chair in the warmest or coolest spot, support- 
ing her arm thro’ the garden walks, and studying 
all those tender arts that a kind sensibility engen- 
ders. But this debility was accompanied by a 
cheerfulness that seemed the spontaneous growth 
of a happy heart, as well as the offspring of a 
religious trust. She was the playmate of her 
children, a companion for all. Now a change 
had certainly, sadly come; and one day when 
Ruth perceived that she had been weeping, she 
resolved delicately but carefully to study the 
change in this precious being. 

“You are not anxious about papa’s cough, 
now,” said Ruth. “I never knew him so gay. 
He seems growing young again.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Raymond, bending over her 
work, “he is in unusual spirits. I hope he will 
travel in the spring.” 

“With you, mamma?” said Ruth anxiously, 
“you seem very feeble.” 

Mrs. Raymond looked up with a serious but 
serene expression, which seemed to say, ‘‘ There 
will be no spring for me in this world.” 
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“I wish I could feel surc that you are happy,” 
said Ruth tenderly, “I have feared lately that 
you were not. If J had a sorrow I would tell 
it all to you. And why should you not be 
happy? Weare all in health, papa is as gay as 
a boy,” (Ruth did not perceive a slight shudder 
pass over her mother’s delicate frame,) ‘ and I— 
you must sympathise in my hopes.” 

“ God knows, my child,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
“my gratitude for his mercies, and chiefly that 
he has blessed you with Clarendon’s love. I 
look forward to your connexion with him with 
perpetual hope, and consign you to him as to an 
angel-messenger to lead you to heaven.” 

This sweet and tender sentiment led Ruth off 
from her mother’s feelings to her own, and the 
cloud seemed to fade away from both. A few 
weeks passed away happily to Ruth. Her father 
had thrown off a natural reserye of manner, and 
was singularly communicative and facetious. 
One day, however, at dinner, in a pause of con- 
versation, Ruth looked up at him, and saw his 
eyes fixed on her mother with an intensity, a- 
mounting to ferocity. As Ruth looked, the ex- 
pression changed, and he laughed out abruptly 
and painfully, while her mother turned very 
pale. It wasstrange. Ruth felt her blood cur- 
dle, but her mother smiled her gentle tranquil 
smile, and all seemed as before. But that look 
haunted Ruth for days, and once she dreamed 
that her father fixed it on her, until she became 
rigid and was turned to stone. At length that 
too passed away, and love and hope out-grew the 
stranger-plant of fear, If Mrs. Raymond had 
a sorrow peculiagy her own, she bore her cross 
in secret, in secret wore her crown of thorns, 
while Ruth was ignorant and happy. 

But the spring-time of earth was not to blos- 
som for Mrs. Raymond. First the sunshiny 
walk was given up, then her chair by the parlor 
fire was vacated, then she could no longer lean 
on Ruth’s arm to see the sunset from her win- 
dow, nor tend the geraniums that stood with 
quiet leaves as if they knew her hand. The 
children trod round her bedside on tiptoe, and 
even Mr. Raymond whose step below was hur- 
ried and bustling, unlike the leisurely step of 
former years, moved lightly by her door. At 
length a chill east wind brought on a fever, and 
she knew that she must die. 

Ruth was by her bedside at twilight, a solemn 
hour at any time, but chiefly so when death’s 
shadows are gathering over one we love. There 
was no sound but the wind moaning without, the 





irregular crackling of the fire, the monotonous 
tick of the watch, and the labored breath of the 
sufferer, telling how life struggled in its prison. 

The invalid moved uneasily on her pillow. 

‘‘ Dear mamma!”’ said Ruth whispering, for 
she knew not what to say. 

“Lock thedoor,” said Mrs. Raymond with 
effurt, “I must speak with you alone.” 

Ruth obeyed, and nestled by her mother’s side. 

“T must not conceal from you, my poor girl,” 
said her mother, in slow and labored accents, 
‘‘ that you are soon to lose me, perhaps this very 
night.” (Ruth almost screamed with terror, but 
that gentle voice recalled her.) ‘“ My physician 
has told me this, and I am ready to go, ready to 
obey God's will in death as in life. But I mast 
say a few words to you while my reason is pre- 
servedtome. Prepare yourself, call up religion 
to your aid, for your trial is near. Ruth, my 
blessed child,” and here the sufferer’s voice sank 
to a whisper, “for the last few months my life 
has been one of hypocrisy. My heart has been 
breaking beneath smiles. Your father's charac- 
ter has undergone a fearful change.” (Here 
Ruth felt the bed shake with the convulsive tre- 
mor of her dying mother.) “ I have no strength 
nor heart to tell you how this change has opera- 
ted; the whole aim of my existence has been to 
conceal it, Ruth, your father hates me. (Here 
Ruth recalled that look which had so terribly ex- 
cited her.) Attimes he bends over me with such 
looks, and then hour by hour I hear his sleepless 
footstep, tramp—tramp, till it enters my very 
brain, Oh God, that it should be so! Oh God, 
that I who would die for him should be his vie- 
tim! My faith, my hope is, that with my death 
the balance of his character may be restored, but 
should it not, it is for you, Ruth, to preserve his 
reputation atall hazards, Swear to me,” (and 
in her excitement she rose up in bed forgetful of 
her weakness,) “swear to me that you will be 
to him as achild, what Ihaye been as a wife ; that 
you willconceal his infirmities as I have done, 
nor breathe them to the winds, Ruth,’ she con- 
tinued, almost wildly extending her emaciated 
aim and reeling to and fro, ‘ Swear.” 

Ruth knelt by the bedside as in a terrified 
dream, but her voice became collected as she said, 

“T will be to my father as a child, what you 
have been to him as a wife, so help me God.” 

Mrs. Raymond sank on her pillow, and Ruth 
remained on her knees, burying her head iu the 
bed clothes, and striving to think amid her gusb- 
ingtears. Suddenly she perceived that no breath 
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was to be heard, and extending her hand to that | the heavy earth would hide her mother. It was 
of her mother’s, she felt it cold and rigid in her | a bitter thonght; nature alinost scorned the de- 
grasp. Was this death, death? With a wild | cree that should sever such a tie. Those lips 
and piercing cry she fell on the floor, and when | must speak their wonted accents of love, those 
the door was forced for admittance, was found | eyes must unclose to meet hers. Ruth laid her 


insensible. 

That is a dim cold hour that familiarizes the 
young with death—the contrast with living 
things is so terribly vast. Ruth rose from the 
bed on which she had been laid, and walked 


resolutely to her mother’s apartment. ‘The bus- | 


tle for the newly dead was over; friends and 
attendants moved with that light tread which 
jarred not the senseless form, their eyes turning 
as they moved on the white shroud as if they 
might disturb her repose. The face of the death- 
sleeper was calin, and her hands crossed quietly 
on her breast. 

Poor Ruth ! for eighteen years she had felt 
the pressure of those warm and tender hands; 
they had chafed her frosty, dimpled fingers in 
childhood; they had rested on her forehead in 
sickness ; then there had been the richer clasp, 
when the younger heart had reached the sacred 
portal of filialsympathy, and hand lay in hand 
because soul became endearedto soul. And she 
should feel that touch no more; the close coffin, 


} 
| 
} 





hand upon the brow, the lips. ‘They were cold, 
cold ; she knew that this was death, and her heart 
seemed breaking. 

Her father wept, and tried to comfort her ; she 
was still and tearless, and turned to hin vacant- 
ly; the children stood, around her, claiming her 
as their mother now, and asked her to cry be- 
cause it would wake her feel better, but no tears 
came. At length Clarendon arrived and folded 
her in his arms beside that death-couch. He had 
loved that mother well; he knew the truth, the 
fadeless beauty of her lovely mind. 

“ Let us weep together, my own Ruth”, he 
said, as he pressed her to his heart. “I would 
that she had been my mother, but she is sanctified 
inmy memory as such. We will never forget 
her, dearest, we will talk of her, and love the 
spirit that hovers near to bless us. Weep, weep, 
my beloved but let me wipe away your tears. 

Then Ruth wept, but she could not be com- 
forted. C. G. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ]} 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


THE BLIND PASTOR. 
A Southern Sketch. 


‘Is there a chureh amid this mountain land ?” 
The traveller asked, as ata cottage door, 
He stay’d his steps, and gaz’d on either hand, 
All fields, that promised a full harvest’s store. 
The latch was quickly raised, and a fair face 
Looked on him, beaming full of sweet surprise, 
While a soft voice exclaimed, with ready grace, 
“Oh! yes, and yonder, sir, the pathway lies.”’ 


With smiling thanks, the stranger turn’d to go,— 
But now a group of young ones gather’d round, 
And loudly pleaded that they all might show 
Where their own dear lov’d temple could be found. 
“‘ For much we fear,” they cried, “ that he will not 
Choose the right track, but haply wander by;”” 
Till e’en the traveller paus’d upon the spot, 
Pleased with their artless aim at charity. 


The matron smiled upon each suppliant gay, 
And with grave accents, in an under tone, 
Bade them remember ’twas God’s holy day, 
And much she charged the happy group, thatnone 
Should lose the text, but with attentive care, 
Retain its sense, then bade them onward move, 
While watching their young steps, she linger’d there, 
Bound to her threshold by the spell of love. 


Like sportive fawns, they hurried down the steep, 
And led the way, by rock and wood and hill, 
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And o’er a pebbly brook, that seemed to keep 
A converse low, monotonous and still, 

Unto a flowery sl pe, upon whose height 
A simple fane arose in sunlight’s glow, 

While its own semblance, made by contrast bright, 
Gleam’d in the watery ravine below. 


The spot was very beautiful. Old trees, 
Like hoary patriarchs, form’d a background dark 
To the bright under-growth, from which the breeze 
Rifled sweet flower-scents, while the eye might mark, 
Througha green arch by opening woodlands form’d, 
The outline of a mountain-top, that rose, 
Wrapt in its snow-robe, ne’er by sunbeams warm’d, 
Like a lone spirit taking its repose. 


Here, heavy silence held her mystic reign ; 

And while the childrensought each ’customed nook, 
Where the blue violets nestled, or, like rain, 

From the full vines the perfum’d jasmines shoox, 
In the clear dimpling stream, the traveller lay 

On the smooth velvet of this mountain-sod, 
Waiting the scatter’d flock, who on this day, 

Would meet to hold communion with their God. 


And soon, by many a pathway's hidden bound 
Came group on group, who met with greetings clear, 
Nor stay’d their converse till a whisper’d sound 
Told that the shepherd of the fold drew near ; 
Then the loud bell rang out its sabbath chime, 
Startling the children in their mirth’s excess, 
Till hand in hand, with measur’d step they climb 
The ivied porch, and ’round their parents press. 


The trave!ler entered with the throng, and soon 
The spell of prayer had softened every heart; 

And when the hymn was rais’d, in well-known tune, 
The tenderest voices took a modest part ; 

And childhood’s shrill, slight cadence mingled in 
With a rich music-flood of culture free, 

While many a hoary peasant sought to win 
Fit echo to his soul’s linked melody. 


Sweet was that hymn and suited to the place, 
Telling, in simple rhyme of that first day, 

When God said, ‘‘ Be there light!’ and as the face 
Of the storm-cloud quick brightens, light had sway ; 

Till the wide, unform’d void of earth and heaven 
Was lambent with its pure, mysterious flood, 

And this, the earliest boon to being given, 
Was seen by the Creator to be good. 


All felt the sacred influence of the hour, 
And many an eye, that looked with careless glance 
Upon the wide-spread landscape, now gaz’d o’er 
The perfect loveliness of its expanse, 
With an awakening feeling of deep bliss, 
That mid the toils of their familiar sphere, 
The Giv2r of the sight had stamped on this, 
Their own lov’d, cherish’d home such beauty dear 


But soon all selfish pleasure was forgot, 
And sympathy o’ershadow’d every brew, 
For one among them, to whose earthly lot 
Had fallen utter blindness, and who now, 
Struggling with strong emotion, bent his head 
As lost in heavy thought, till in the excess 
Of wo, that o’er his spirit darkly spread, 
He wrung his hands, as if in bitterness. 
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"Twas the blind preacher! On his youthful cheek 
Consumption’s seal had set its certain stamp ; 
And o’er his blue-veined forehead, pale and meek, 
The dark hair Jay in masses, soft and damp, 
While like some sudden storm, that sweeps the lake, 
Which erst spread out, so peacefully and still, 
A gush of fearful feeling seemed to shake 
His slender frame, as to an ague-chill. 


But the dark cloud pass’d o’er, and he arose 
Amid a hush of silence deep and long; 
And with each feature calm’d to sweet repose, 
He rais’d his sightless orbs in fervour strong; 
And clasping, as in rapture to his breast 
The sacred volume priz’d, tho’ never read, 
In accents full of ecstacy supprest, 
‘*Gop 1s my Lieut,” with beaming smile he said. 


Oh! how a word can stir the fountain up, 
That wells undying in each human frame ; 
Like the pure drops from some full water-cyp, 
So sympathy, in crystal torrents came ; 
And while with earnest, yet collected mien, 
The holy man explained his touching text, 
Tears gushed like rain, from souls that long had been 
Calm as some stream, by breezes never vex’d. 


Till when with winning tenderness he strove 
To rouse them from their moral darkness, and 
In tones that melted with excess of love, 
Pleaded, for all among that mountain band ; 
Then full of voiceless prayer each mother gaz’d 
In thoughtful hope upon her children bright, 
And old men, with unwonted fervour, rais’d 
The heart-felt vow, that God should be their light. 


‘‘ Blessings be on him!” was the thought that rose 
From all that parting host, as with slow tread, 
He mov’d through the full aisle to seek repose 
Till evening service, inthe woods that spread 
Unseen, around him; whilea youthful crowd 
Followed his footsteps, and with artless grace 
Tender’d him sweet wild blossoms, truly proud, 
When the blind pastor strok’d each blushing face. 


“ Blessings be on them!”’ was the traveller’s prayer, 
In kindly farewell to the little group 
Who, now that they had safely led him there, 
Prest gaily after the young, flower-deck'd troop. 
‘« Blessings be on them, for a Sabbath morn, 
“ More filled with aspirations after heaven, 
“And firm resolves of holy purpose born, . 
‘Than e’er before unto my soul were given !”’ 


eee 


M. E. L. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

To raz Epiror.—Pray continue urging up- 
onthe public the necessity of educating our fe- 
males ; for being one of those who truly believe 
that “ the mother forms the man,” I think all our 
efforts to aggrandize a country in a rational way, 
‘té useless without elevating simultaneously the 
ninds of its inhabitants. And how can this be 
better or more easily effected, than by first ren- 








dering more pure and abundant the very foun- 
tain, where our first, and in effect, most perma- 
nent ideas are drawn? Besides, where women 
are well informed, men dare not be ignorant, and 
thus, in urging this matter on the public, I think 
you will be doing quite as much towards forward- 
ing the great end of “ Internal Improvement” as 
you could were you a life-member of the annual 
Commercial Convention, or a director of a rail- 
road bank. 
Clarksville, Ga. G. L A. M. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
METHODS OF BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH 
GOD. 

In proportion as we are ignorant of God, we 
are restless and unhappy. By forgetting and 
forsaking the solid and eternal source vf truth, 
love, holiness, and felicity, we give ourselves 
more or less up to chance, to the influence of 
uncertain and fluctuating principles, to a pre- 
carious dependence on created things, which are 
themselves dependent, variable, and deceptive, 
or to the will and pleasure of man, who is him- 





self ignorant, capricious, wayward, unsteady, 
unaccountable, vain, weak, poor, blind, and mi- 
serable. Security is alone attached to the Rock 
of Ages. Peace is only to be found under the 
sheltering wing of Omnipotence. All our strug- 
gles after true felicity must finally end there. Ev- 
ery other effort will prove abortive. ‘The world 
may smile for a season, but its smiles will not 
last. Pleasure, in a thousand delicious and al- 
luring forms, may play around our path, but 
will soon vanish, like the phantoms of air, froin 
our vision. External repose may breathe softly 
about us for a while; but if we wisn for pure sat- 
isfaction, for secure tranquillity, for internal, nev- 
er-wearying,never-decaying, never-dying peace, 
of mind, it can only be derived from acquainting 
ourselves with God. 

How, then, can we become acquainted with 


God? 


One method of cultivating this acquaintance, is | 


an attentive contemplation of the works of God. 
How do we obtain a knowledge of any charac- 
ters whatever? By the effects of their exertions 
—by their general conduct, and often by their 
particular actions. Now the very same medium 
which introduces us to the knowledge of human 
character, also imparts to us an acquaintance with 
God. We have only to send our thoughts abroad, 
and make familiar visits to the objects and ope- 
rations of nature, or to inspect the course of 
Providence, and we shall come at very satis- 
factory conclusions respecting the character of 
the Deity. If we find a great many absurdities, 
mistakes, instances of heedlessness, cruelty, im- 
providence, folly, error, imperfection in the 
things of creation, we must either suppose, what 
indeed would be most probable, that our facul- 
ties are too limited and blind to judge of the pow- 


er which produced and arranged the system we 
are examining, or else that he, who would bring 
forth such a mass of confusion, contradiction, 
and malevolence, possesses attributes corres. 
ponding to his works and to their evident tend. 
encies. If, on the contrary, on a diligent and 
extended survey of that world of which we com. 
pose an intelligent portion, we observe in every 
part of it indubitable traces of wisdom and de. 
sign—if we sée the happiness of all creatures 
tenderly consulted—if we see ample provision 
made for their numerous wants—if we descry 
several beneficent uses of which many things 
are at once capable—if, the more we examine, 
we find the fewer apparent faults, and perceive 
that, what we before thoughta fault or imperfec: 


tion is only a new excellence—if we find misery 


to be only an exception to the general scale of 
felicity, and thatit is balanced and accounted for, 
and overwhelmed, and even rendered servicea- 
ble, by the unspeakable preponderance of uni- 
versal happiness—if we see the power of the 
Creator ministering only to his goodness, and his 
goodness shedding richer light upon his glory, 
and his glory revealing end reflecting additional 
lustre upon his wisdom, and his wisdom again 
employed in devising new and perpetual exhi- 
bitions of his goodness, so that all His attributes 





are engaged in an unceasing round, an eternal 
circle of astonishing perfections, sometimes all 
| comibiried together, and sometimes illustrating 
| and assisting each other’s effects when separate— 
if, [say, we can evidently discern all this, and 
‘can catch moreover some glimpses of perfec- 
| tions infinitely more numerous, infinitely more 
lovely, and infinitely more glorious that are yet 
behind, we may boast of a partial and limited, 
though a very exalting and beneficial acquaint: 
ance with the character of Jehovah. 

But we can also become better acquainted 
with God in his word. The sacred scriptures 
not only contain, in condensed forms and e* 
pressions of speech, most of the ideas and col 
clusions to which the philosophy of nature cor 
ducts us by observation, reason, and reflection, 
but it also reveals to us much more of G 1's 
character than the unassisted efforts of our it |: 
lect could ever discover. There, we see Go 
himself interposing in that system of created 
things, on which he had stamped otherwise " 
alterable and eternal laws. There, we 5% 
God revealing himself, as was to be expected, 
those creatures, to whom he had already inpal 
edacapacity of knowing him. There, we 
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his personal and actual dealings with mankind; 





we learu his express opinion of certain kinds of 


conduct both in nations and individuals; we there 
read his judgments of character; we there can 
listen to the advice which he sometimes gave to 
favored men of old in particular circumstances ; 
we there ascertain what courses of action he ap- 
proves, and what he condemns; we there dis- 
cover the rewards and the punishments which 
his own spirit dictated; we there behold, in his 
connection with the Israelitish nation, aspecimen 
of his intentions and general moral government 
with regard to the rest of the world. Especially, 
in those holy records, we can arrive at very con- 
siderable acquisitions of the knowledge of Jeho- 
vah, by studying his perfections as revealed in 
the doctrines, as proclaimed in the gospel, and as 
displayed in the character of Jesus Christ his 
son, the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person. In that gospel, the promi- 
nent idea we obtain of the Deity, is that of our 
faiher—onr merciful and forgiving father, our 
benevolent friend. The law was given by Mo- 
ses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ 
The very gift itself, of Jesus Christ to our world, 
apart from all other considerations, lets us deep- 
ly into an acquaintance with our God. By that 
act, we may be satisfied that God has taken an 
interest in the creatures he has formed; by that 
act we are made acquainted with his thoughts, 
his purposes, his dispositions, his attributes. 
Was it then too much to say, that the Holy 











will see what God requires of you. The more 
you strive to purify their corruptions, to res- 
train their extravagancies, to invert their earthly 
propensities, to correct their obliquities, to sup- 
ply their defects, the more will the Deity gently 
lend his presence to comfort you, his assistance 
to support you, his influence to bless you, and 
the more will the exalted attributes of his cha- 
racter be revealed to your glowing perceptions. 
APOLLOs. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


[The beautiful lines headed, ‘‘ Would you not 
love a lofty monument and far-spread fame ?”’ in 
a Jate Southern Rose, caught my eye. Upon 
reading them, I was struck with the similarity of 
the ideas conveyed, with those of the following 
rhymes in the writer’s private keeping. ‘They 
are here submitted for publication. ] 

THOUGHTS DURING A THUNDER-SHOWER. 
I would not be like ocean’s wave, 
That thunders on the shore, 
Scooping the hapless sailor’s grave, 
Amid the tempest’s roar. 


I would not be like lightning’s flash, 
That dazzles as it flies, 

Beneath whose stroke the forests crash, 
The humble flow’ret dies. 


I would not be like gorgeous clouds, 
That men admire at e’en; 

But when the coming night enshrouds, 
Forget that they have seen. 


But I would be like summer rains, 





Scriptures furnish additional means of a satis- 
factory acquaintance with God? 

But there is one other method of attaining this 
desirable end, which is still more interesting and 
important to us as individuals, and which can be 
cultivated when we have not the power or the 
opportunity to look into the works of nature, or 
to study the word of God. Our own minds and 
hearts are always within our reach, and God is 
there. In the still depths of religious meditation, 
in the quiet and heart-searching employment of 
self-examination, in the kindling, elevating, and 
heaven-approaching exercise of prayer—in the 
bumbling and wholesome agitations of repent- 
ce—in the warming and animating task of 

I noble and high-minded resolution—in short in 


from our meditation and embrace, bring us vir- 
tually into contact with the God that made us, 
we render ourselves capable of enlarging our 
acquaintance with Him. The more you study the 
*oudition and wants of your hearts, the more you 


Scarce noticed as they fall, 
Remember’d when from ripen’d plains, 
The Reaper gathers all. 
Clarksville, Ga. G. I. A. M. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TARTINL 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME—TRANSLATED 








FROM THE GERMAN, 


[The object of the very curious volume, from 
which this narrative is translated, is to present a 
series of strange and interesting circumstances 
in the lives of eminent artists. The author de- 
pended much more on fact than on fancy for his 
materials. ‘The main incidents, for instance, of 
the following composition, will be found in all 
the biographies of the celebrated Italian musi 

cian, Tartini. | 

On a lovely evening in June of the year [71], 
an elegantly dressed young man, to all appear- 
ance a cavalier of rank, was seen walking to 
and fro, with an air of anxiety and impatience 

before the door of a palace in the Prado della 
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Valle.—It was the season of the festival of St.| my life! Meanwhile I will do my best to per- 
Antony, celebrated yearly in the renowned city | suade the fair Lucretia to flight—of that be sure 
of Padua, where the scene of this sketch is laid. | —Signor Marchese !” 
A motley crowd filled the Palace; shouts, laugh-| The Marchese Antonio Capretti was trans. 
ter, and the clamor of voices, bursts of music, | ported with this promise ; he embraced his young 
and the noise of hucksters and public criers, | friend so rapturously, that the powder from the 
were heard in mingled uproar, together with the 'nobleman’s curled wig liberally bestrewed his 
less peaceable tumults always rife in a rietous | dress. Then resuming his calmness— Take 
assembly, where all are not occupied by any | my best thanks, friend, for your promise,” he 
one object of interest. | said; ‘and be sure of a rich reward, when for. 
An hour passed while the young cavalier was | tune shall crown my wishes, and I, led by the 
} | little blind god, hand in hand with my beloved, 


yet traversing the space in front of the palace 
cross the threshold that conducts to Hymen’s 


| 
his step became quicker, his mien more impa- | 
tient; he seemed now looking anxiously for | sanctuary. Look, Giuseppe! you are known 


some one in the crowd, now he gazed upward at | throughout Padua as a wild scape-grace, ever 
the closed baleony window; he appeared in ready to fight a duel; fame prates of your sharp 
eager expectation of something, and every mo- | encounters, and God knows, of all names none 
ment disappointed. At length his eye fell on a | Jess befits you, than that you bear of student at 
young man, who passed under the arch and /law; forasmuch as force and craft ever avai) 
loiteringly came up. ‘The cavalier hastened to | with you, and justice never! Sure am I, that 
meet him, took him by the arm, and drawing him | old Cornaro would never have suffered you to 
aside said in an undertone ;— enter his doors—for your descent entitles you 

‘‘ Well, Giuseppe ! How goes it?” not to such distinction,—were not the Count a 

“Quite well, Don Antonio!” answered the | music fool! His folly and your skill on the lute 
other; ‘“‘ your enemy is done for, and will not} and violin, have led him to make you his daugh- 
soon be on his legs again!”’ ter’s music master! I ask, Giuseppe, is not that 

“ Ha! brave champion—” in a manner setting the poacher to watch the 

“Many thanks! but why not take the trouble game !” 
yourself to teach the lout mores?” “Ha, Don Antonio—” 

“Quite natural, friend Giuseppe! because for; ‘“Calmly, good Giuseppe! that is nothing— 
me, and for all but you, it would have been pains | for J know well, that the fairest maid on earth 
thrown away,—to manage this Pietro Rasponi! | has no charms for you; that you care for nought 
a bully and cut-throat by profession—” save aduel, or peradventure violin or card-piay- 

““ Well—well—he is dealt upon!” ing! Butcould the old one be sure of that? 

“For that I thank your guardian saints; for | Nota whit! he should have feared the worst, 





by my troth, I feared for you! Now, dearest from your renown ;—therefore he is an ass, for 
Giuseppe, help me yet further! You have hap-| trusting, without knowing you, as J know you! 
pily removed my rival, but that avails nought,} Well—I am content, and would not have it 
if old Cornaro be not fooled, so that I may see | otherwise !—how Inckless would youth be, if 
and speak to my beloved Lucretia, declare my} age were not weak, and blind, and _ foolish! 
passion and implore her to fly with me! ‘Thou| Profit then, my friend, by all for me! spare not 
know’st, my good Giuseppe, my family and Cor-} your wit and invention! and, I repeat it, the re- 
naro’s are at mortal feud, hating each other like | ward shall be princely !”’ 
the Capulets and Montagues; I only have no} Giuseppe promised all Don Antonio Capretti 
part in this hatred, but languish in love. Ladore | required, and the latter, having repeated his in- 
the fair Lucretia, as the luckless Romeo adored | structions and cautions, walked across the Prado 
his Juliet! Therefore, good Giuseppe! help | to aCaffé renowned in that day, where he had 
me—help me! be my faithful Father Lorenzo; | resolved to await Giuseppe, and receive the in- 
—be Lucretia’s doctor, if needs be, lest the af-| telligence he was to bring. 
air come to evil issue—” Giuseppe looked after the Marchese with an 
“QO, no fear!” cried Giuseppe; “one dies | equivocal smile; then glided cautiously round 
not so quickly ina whole skin; and that you | the palace, and at length clapped his hands loudly 
neither take poison, nor stab, nor shoot yourself, | three times, with a measured pause betwee! 
nor take a cold bath in the canal, I will wager | 'The balcony window opened, and a bunch 0! 
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flowers was thrown out. The young man| mischief done in Padua, had married his niece!” 
“« Ebbene !"’ laughed Giuseppe, “‘he would say 





hastily ascended the steps and knocked at the 
door, it was opened and he entered in silence. itis a cursed piece of mischief and is just hke 
The tumult in the Prado gradually subsided; | ‘Tartini;—and so far—” 
the multitude dispersed slowly.—At a late hour! “ You think so? God comfort you in your 
only a few dark figures were seen traversing the | belief! Jthink quite differently—and that he 
moon-lighted space, and the clear tones of a/| Would give the wild lad open quarters, where 
mandoline alone broke the silence of the night. | his spirit would soon be tamed!” 
Madam Barbara, Lucretia’s old nurse, and\ “Now, prythee, begone yourself'” answered 
the youth; “and keep watch, that none inter- 





now the housekeeper in the mansion of Count 
ruptus. Iwould speak with my wife—under- 


Cornaro, wasin the dimly lighted entrance hall ; 
she took Giuseppe by the hand, and led him si- stand you, with my wife! You were witness, 
lently up the stairs into the balcony chamber. when the old anchorite united us!” 

«The saints be praised!” cried a young and “'To my sorrow I was!” murmured Barbara, 
beautiful woman, as she threw herself into the | 48 she left the apartment. ‘‘ The evil one had 


arms of the intruder. “The saints be praised blinded me!” 





} i» 1 . “se . oa $92 
that I see thee again, my Giuseppe! Oh, it seems | In the shape of a full purse!” observed 
an age to me since our last meeting! how feared Tartini, seating himself on the couch. Lucre 
my heart for thee!” tia placed herself on a footstool before him, 


’ ; i v] 3 is é ae 7 ita ™ 
“Be calm, Lucretia,” said the young man as leaned her arm on his lap, and looking up ten 


derly in his face, whispered, ‘“ Thou art, indeed, 


he folded her to his bosom; “thou see’st I am 


: a little too wild, my Giuseppe!” 
insound health and love thee unchangeably; ir : rarer ' °PI ked 'Tartini 

. , 7 **'l'o thee do | seem so?”’ asked Tartini, some- 
wherefore should’st thou fear ?”’ " . . ’ " 





~ . that struck; > ry) i ed e% 2st] y—*< « 
“Now, methinks, she hath cause enough, both | “ hat struck; then continued earnestly [ am 


. > —_s lev rT re rife | g 
to fear and care!’ observed Barbara. ‘““Wed- | ™™ believe me, my beloved wife! I am no 


; ger so! Ab! knowest tho 
ded in secret, and without her father’s know- | longer so! Ab! knowest thou not how much 


ledge or consent, to a light, thoughtless student ; 
—think you not, young sir, that it must at last 
come to light?) And what then?” 


my follies have been the fault of circumstances? 
I loved my art from earliest childhood; my stern 
father compelled me to choose a profession [ 
abhorred; I stvod alone—struggling between 


“Then,” said Giuseppe smiling, “ Lucretia | 


is before all the world my wedded wife—and I | '™ 
| wild and thoughtless companions. I dared not 


inclination and filial duty. I had no friends, but 
fearnothing more! All must indeed come to 
light; I see that well; yet the Count is friendly 
to me.” 


| yield myself to love of art; to embrace it in se- 

cret, as though it deserved not to be courted and 

honored openly—that my pride stirred against. 

pent) ) g 

So I fell, half desperate, half indifferent, into 
in ; at rj s, whence thou hast save 

the Signor Giuseppe Tartini, the pleasant player | evil hands, “ . d me ' 

sesh * » ‘Have I saved thee?” asked Lucretia. 

on the lute and violin, and Signor Giuseppe ; ‘ 
my ; ee | «Thou hast, my beloved!” answered Giu- 

Tartini, the husband in secret of the young | ‘ 


Contessa Cornaro !”’ 

“Va! the two go well together! isit not so, 
my sweet wife?” 

Lucretia laid her blushing face on his shoul- 
der; but madam Barbara went on, displeased. 

“Shortand sweet; so say I, should all end 
happily; may it better you, Signor Giuseppe! 


“Friendly, in good sooth! yet, young sir, he 
will find a difference, [ promise you! between 


seppe, looking his wife in the face, and solemnly 
laying her band on his heart; “thou wast my 
good angel! [am no longer the wild student, 
with whose mischievous doings all Padua rang; 
I have won thee, lady of my heart, the fairest and 
most valued prize; henceforth a careless future 
is before thee. I swear it—to-day’s encounter 


. is my last!” 
It is a sin and a shame, that as a married man “ How?” 


you will never come to reason. Bethink you, 
you have not alone to deal with the father of 
your lady wife, but with her uncle. Holy An- 
tonio! what think you, would the proud bishop 
of Padua say to the news that the wild student 
Tartini, the famous bully and captain in all 


asked Lucretia shocked; “Giu- 
seppe ! hast thou fought again—and to-day ! spite 


of thy solemn promise !”’ 

“Hear me, Lucretia!” pleaded the youth; 
and began to tell her of the love of the mad 
young Marchese Antonio Capretti, and the sav- 
age Pietro Rasponi, for herself; how Antonio 
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had chosen him for his confidant and assistant; 
how he, Giuseppe, to avert suspicion, had seem- 
ingly fallen into his plan: how Rasponi’s sus- 
picions had been awakened, and he only wanted 
a shadow of confirmation to discover all to the 
Count Cornaro.: “Thou knowest, my life,” 
concluded Giuseppe, “ that Rasponi is immeasu- 
rably rich ; that his family is noble, and in friend- 
ship with Cornaro’s; your father would have 
favored his suit, particularly if he were the one 
to discover our secret. ‘That 1 was to prevent, 
happen what might. 
ardly Antonio into a quarrel with Pietro. 


I managed to get the cow- 
What 
I expected, came to pass; the bully Pietro ina 
rage seized the’ elegant Antonio by the collar, 
shook him well and threw him against the wall 
with such giant force, that [ thought he must 
have broken every bone in his body. As this 
chanced in the open Catf¢, the Marchese could 
do no less than send a challenge to his unman- 
nerly adversary. Friend Antonio is by no 
means expert with the sword; he entreated me to 
take his place. I did so; and gave the honora- 
ble Pietro such a lessoning, that we have peace at 
least several months from him! Ihave gained 
time—I have gained all, { would say !” 

Lucretia essayed in vain to show displeasure 
at the confession of ker bold lover, who, even 
fur the sake of his boldness and spirit, was so 
dear to her. He banished her cares (it was not 
difficult with a fair Italian, sixteen years of age) 
by entreaties and caresses; and instead of com- 


plaints and reproaches, such as a German spouse 
perhaps would have heard, the sweet reward was 


at last his gwn—of which gods, heroes and artists 
alone are worthy. 

Till long after midnight the Marchese waited 
in the Caffé, in expectation of Giuseppe’s return. 
But Giuseppe came not; and the elegant cox- 
comb became more and more uneasy. ‘Timor- 
ous as he was, he thought of athousand unlucky 
accidents, that might have befallen his friend, or 
perhaps threatened himself ;—Again—Giuseppe 
might have betrayed his secret; it was not 
probable—for Giuseppe had spirit (Don Antonio 
felt that though he had none!) but it was at least 
possible ; and then ? 

With every half hour ofhope deferred, Anto- 
nio’s vexation increased. He reproached him- 
self asa fool-hardy mad-cap, who could rush with 
open eyes into the jaws of destruction; he swore 
and groaned aloud; the vehemence of his pas- 
sion knew no bounds; he felt almost as if he 
could challenge an hundred foes. But he did no 





————. 


such thing; he only waited some hours after mid- 
night, and when his messenger came not, unable 
longer to control his impatience, he left the Caf. 
fé in high displeasure. 

The day began to break, as he passed under 
the arch; he crossed the Prado, and on his arri- 
val in front of the Palazzo Cornaro, noticed that 
a lamp was burning dimlyin the balcony cham- 
He stood still; and not unversed in the 
gay science, as beseemed a nobleman, chanted 


ber. 


in a subdued voice, the words of the newest 
serenade, by a popular poet of the day. 
“T gaze on yonder myriad stars 
That gem the midnight sky ; 
My spirit spurns its bands ; I feel 
It were no pain to die, 


Then, while the earth seems all too dark, 
Heavenward my glances rove ; 

My eyes upon the window dwell, 
Where sleeps my lady love! 


There shines a solitary light 
With pale and mournful glare ;— 
— Heaven and the stars are all forgot, 
For Love’s own world is there!” 


There was a rustling noise—the window was 
suddenly opened— ° ° - ° 
* * * * * * * 
“The day is breaking! I must away—nmy be- 
loved!’ whispered Giuseppe, as he imprinted a 
parting kiss on Lucretia’s glowing lips; ‘‘soon— 
soon shall we be united before the world—trust 
He tore 
himself from the arms of his young wife, and 
was about to quit the chamber. But Madam 
Barbara opened the door hastily, and cried, pale 
as death, “‘ Inthe name of all the saints! Signor 
Tartini, hide yourself ! 


me—and nothing shall sunder us.” 


The Count is coming— 
God knows who has awakened him—or whom 
he seeks! He is already on the stairs !”’ 
“He will not find me!” cried 'Tartini, laugh- 
“the window is not high—a bold leap—and 
Fare thee well, my love!” and before 
Lucretia and Barbara knew what he was doing, 
he opened the window and leaped into the street. 

Unlucky accident! the fugitive hero, in his 
spring, came directly and somewhat rudely in 
contact with the person of the Marchese Antonio 
Capretti. who, wrapped in his fantasy, was just 
rolling out the words, “with pale and mournful 
glare,’ when he felt himself unceremoniously 
precipitated to the ground. Giuseppe was on his 
feet an instant after, and soon disappeared; but 
the unfortunate Antonio lay like a frog on his 
back, rearing most lustily, and alarming the 
whole Prado with cries of ‘‘ murder!” 

Lucretia, who thought nothing else but tha 


ing ; 


Lam free ! 
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Some terrible accident had befallen ‘her lover, 
rushed in despair to meet her father, threw her- 
self at his feet, and confessed-all; imploring him, 
while Barbara mingled her outcries with the up- 
roar in the street, for pity, help, and pardon.— 
The old Count stood like a statue, petrified with 
astonishment; without uttering a word, he sufier- 
ed his daughter to draw him down the staircase, 
and out of the house, where Lucretia, in a par- 


oxysin of anguish, threw herself upon the half 


vnseless Antonio, and broke out into pathetic 
lamentations. Then came Barbara with the 
Count’s domestics, carrying torches, whose light 
fell on the bruised visage of the discomfited Am- 
oroso. Lucretia sprang up and gazed about her 
like one bewildered. 

“Help me to my legs!” whimpered the Mar- 
chese; “Ah! help me to my legs! a monster— 
a spectre—--the devil himself in bodily shape 
sprang uvon me from yon window! wo is me! 
my nose is broken to pieces; I have not a fast 
tooth in my head! accursed Beelzebub!” 

They helped the poor man to rise, Lucretia 
looking On incredulously, while Barbara crossed 
and blessed herself—and the domestics and spec- 
tators, one and all, were puzzling themselves 
what to make of the affair.—The old Count was 
wiser: in silent anger he took his daughter by the 
hand and led her into the palace. There his sup- 
pressed rage broke out in upbraidings and exe- 
erations! Lneretia sought in vain to move his 
heart, and o* tain forgiveness, whileshe confessed 
herself Tartini’s wedded wife ; Cornaro spurned 
her from him and swore he would shut her up on 
the morrow in a cloister, and raise Heaven and 
earth to punish tie bold spoiler of his honor. 
With this threat, he departed, calling a servant to 
accompany him to his kinsman the Bishop of 
Padua. 

Lucretia threw herself into the arms of the 
weeping Barbara, and besought her to hasten, 
with all speed, to Tartini’s dwelling, to warn him 
of his danger and counsel him to flight.—‘“ Take 
him my yew of eternal truth!” cried the young 
wife. “Let him not despair! if my father’s an- 
ger softens, [ will leave nought untried to obtain 
hisforgiveness and blessing; if all isin vain, then 
Will I rather die, than break my faith pledged to 
him! , 

Barbara promised not to lose a moment; she 
walked very fast, spite of her corpulence, to Tar- 
tini’s house, and faithfully delivered her message. 

When the emissaries of the Count’s and the 





Bishop’s vengeance reached the dwelling of the 
student Giuseppe Tartini, to arrest him, they 
found the nestempty; the object of their search 
was some hours’ journey on his way along the 
shore of the Brenta, onthe high road leading to 
Rome. hk. 

(To be concluded in the next Rose. ) 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A VISIT TO MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
I wander’d from the scenes of life, 
Where all was noise, and care, and strife; 
The sun, declining in the West, 
Beam’d its last rays on naturo’s rest. 


How soft and still the evening scene? . 
The breeze sigh’d o’er the turf of green, 
Where slept the dust of those so dear 
To memory’s sigh—to sorrow’s tear. 


How undisturb’d their calm, deep sleep, 
Unconscious how we sigh and weep, 
That we are left to miss the smile 
Which once could ev’ry care beguile! 


Oh! as I view my mother’s tomb ! 
Why should I only mourn its gloom? 
Why fix on earth my tearful eyes? 
Is not her “ mansion in the skies ?” 


O memory, cease! her form, her voice 
Can never more this heart rejoice, 
But still her spirit oft has power 

To whisper peace in each sad hour. 


I turn and from her grave depart; 

I ask this aching, blighted heart, 

Is there for me in earth’s wide range 

A love like hers that ne’er could change? 
Savannah, Geo., January, 1839. 


FLOWER-GATHERING, 


THE TOILS AND PERILS OF THE 
PHYSICIAN. 


Extracted from the Introductory Lecture delivered 
in Charleston atthe opening of the Medical Col- 
lege of the State of South Carolina, November 
12th, 183%, by Professor S. H. Dickson, M. D.., 
and published by the Class. 











“From the earliest times, our order have set 
themselves with unat.ated zeal and untiring pa- 
tience, to mitigate the sufferings of their fellow 
men. We have watched by the gray dawn, 
through the noontide heats, and all the livelong 
night, at the bedside of the sick, to catch the first 
ray of hope, to seize upon the first favorable 
moment in which to offer our kindly aid. While 
others have fled before the approach of pesti- 
lence, we have remained by the noisome couch, 
we have breathed the foul breath and inoculated 
ourselves with the deadly secretions of disease, 
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to wrest even from the grasp of the poison some 
salutary instruction. Nay! to protect and pre- 
serve the living, we dare the very vapours of the 
charnel-house, and inhale the revolting effluvia 
from the dead. Like the Prometheus of the 
Greek poet, it bas been our pride to struggle 
against Fate herself, and to traverse with un- 
bending resolution the evil current of destiny. 
It is ourste stand in the breach—to arrest the 
contagion that infects whole nations; to check 
the course of the destroyer, and to put limits to 
the sway of the dread king of terrors. We are 
called upon te sustain the fainting spirit, and 
feed the flame of almost exhausted vitality; to 
restore impaired vigour and lost powers of ac- 
tion and enjoyment. We are expected to 
‘‘ minister to the mind diseased,’’ to relieve the 
tortured imagination froin the horrors of a gloo- 
my delirium; to temper the violence of passion ; 
to regulate the wildness of the will; and to seat 
the vacillating intellect upon a steady throne. 
These scenes—such entire and unreserved 
immolation of self—such devotion to the call of 
duty, demand a firmness and courage of more 
inflexible grade and of finer texture, than all the 
other avocations of life. No transient excite- 
ment can sustain us inthis protracted self-sacri- 
fice, no love of applause, no intoxicating im- 
pulse or exhilaration of sympathetic and multi- 
plied feeling. We labor, we suffer, we die 
alone. No crowd surrounds us to increase by 
its huzzas the animation of victory, or cheer the 
gloom of the grave. Yet of the thousands of 
our brethren who have thus like Curtius leaped 
into the gulph, and thrown away their lives for 
their fellows, not one, as we fondly believe, not 
one has failed to find his obscure virtue, its own 
rich reward; its quiet daring, its patient endur- 
ance sustained and illuminated by the delightful 
consciousness of doing good—by the divine 
luxury of benevolence. If there be one among 
you who does not find himself warmed and 
spurred forward by such examples, who does 
not anticipate with glowing enthusiasm the day 
when he too may join these shining ranks as a 
volunteer and if need be a martyr, I tell him 
plainly, that he has mistaken his vocation—that 
he is not one of us—that he is not worthy to 
unloose the shoe-latchet of those glorious Phi- 
janthropists to whom I have alluded, and who, 
to the honor of our profession and of humanity, 
are inevery age and nation so numerous, that 
their biography would fill another library of 
Alexandria. He may be gifted and useful, but it 











must be in another sphere. He may found q 
city, or improve the processes of Agriculture. 
or the machinery of manufactures; he may win 
a naval battle, or ride red-hoofed over the mourn. 
ful field of conquest; but unless he can possess 
his soul in tranquillity amidst the busy solitude 
of a lazar-house, and perform without repug. 
nance the most menial offices of kindness to an 
unknown pauper, he is not, he never will bea 
Physician. 

Let it not be supposed, that am ignorant or 
forgetful of the infirmities of our nature or 
unaware of the alloy and imperfection of the 
best human incentives to action. In the phrase 
with which the Persians conclude all treatises on 
every subject, [ too would humbly acknowledge, 
“There is nothing perfect but God!"—but you 
will readily understand, that I speak of the ruling 
passion, the impelling motive, the master propen- 
sity. Inthe true Physician this must be benevo- 
lence, and can be nothing lower. Its energy 
may be increased perhaps, its efforts certainly 
may be doubled, by the stirring incitements of 
ambition, by the hope of wealth, by the wish to 
attain importance and influence in society; all 
these are allowable, it may be, praiseworthy, if 
the hand be pure and the heart be right, and 
every other feeling be kept subservient to the 
engrossing purpose, the absorbing desire of 
doing good. Dol require too much of the aspi- 
rant afler medical honors? Surely not. With- 
out the support of such principles as I have in- 
dicated, and of such enthusiasm as I have pro- 
nounced necessary, he will fail in the hour of 
trial. His weapons, if of less than this celestial 
temper, will shiver in his hands when he has 
entered upon the strife which awaits him, and 
finds himself jostled in fierce collision with all 
the difficulties which are to surround and press 
upon him. Nothing else can preserve him from 
the arrogance of dogmatism, the bitterness of 
rivalship, the stings of jealousy and envy, the 
mean subservience to popular prejudice and 
vulgar clamour, in which he will make ship- 
wreck of the proverbial honor, the prisca fides 
of the profession, and in his anxiety to promote 
his own objects and aggrandize himself, forget 
his patients, his conscience, and his God.” 


—— OOo" 








It is recordedas one of the most singular 10- 
stances of the power of Suwarrow over his 
fanatical soldiery, that he sometimes contrivedto 
get through an extraordinary dearth of prov 
sions in his camp by proclaiming a fast for four 





and twenty hours! 
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TO NIAGARA. 
WRITTEN AT THE FIRST SIGHT OF ITS FALLS:—AUGUST 12rn, 1838. 
BY J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
( Communicated, by the Author, to the Southern Rose.) 


Hail! Sovereign ofthe World of Floods! whose majesty and might 
First dazzles—then enraptures—then o’erawes the aching sight: 
The pomp of Kings and Emperors, in every clime and zone, 

Grows dim beneath the splendours of thy glorious watery throne. 


If. 
No Fleets can stop thy progress—no Armies bid thee stay— 
But onward—onward—onward—thy march still holds its way : 
The rising mist that veils thee, as thine herald, goes before, 
And the music that proclaims thee, is the thundering Cataract’s roar. 


Ill. 
Thy Diadem is an emerald green, of the clearest, purest hue, 
Set round with waves of snow-white foam, and spray of feathery dew: 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine ample sheet, 
And the Rainbow laysits gorgeous gems, in tribute, at thy feet. 


IV. 
Thy reignis of the ancient days—thy sceptre from on high— 
‘Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang with joy ; 
The Sun, the Moon, and all the orbs that shine upon thee now, 
Saw the first wreath of glory which entwined thine infant brow. 


And from that hour to this—in which I gaze upon thy stream, 

From age tosage—in winter’s frost, or summer’s sultry beam— 

By day, by night—without a pause—thy waves, with loud acclaim, 
In ceaseless sounds have still proclaimed the Great Eternal’s Name! 


VI. 
For whether, on thy forest banks, the Indian of the wood, 
Or since his days, the Red Man’s foe, on his father-land have stood— 
Whoe’er has seen thine incense rise, or heard thy torrent’s roar, 
Must have bent before the God of All! to worship and adore. 


Vil. 
Accept, then, O! Supremely Great! O! Infinite! O! Ged! 
From this primeval Altar—the green and virgin sod— 
The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would pay 
To Thee! whose shield has guarded me through all my wandering way. 


Vill. 
For, if the Ocean be as nought in the hollow of thine hand, 
And the Stars of the bright firmament, in thy balance, grains of sand,— 
If Niagara’s rolling flood seem great—to us who lowly bow— 
O! great Creator of the Whole! how passing great art Thou! 


IX. 
Yet, tho’ thy Power is greater than the finite mind may scan, 
Still greater is thy Mercy, shewn to weak dependant Man: 
For him Thou cloth’st the fertile fields with herb, and fruit, and seed— 
For him, the woods, the lakes, the seas, supply his hourly need. 


X. 
Around—on high—or far, or near—the Universal W hole 
Proclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed courses roll— 
And from Creation’s grateful voice—the hymn ascends above, 
While Heaven re-echoes back to Earth, the chorus, ‘‘God is Love.” 


TURF-SEAT SHADE. 


BOOKS AT MR. BEILE’S. 








—— | 


Mr. Colman has also published an edition of 
the New Testament, so highly finished as to make 





Practical Phrenology.—By Silas Jones. —This | it externally a beautiful as well as sacred gift. 
work is fully-illustrated by plates, and will be| The Ladies’ Annual Register—A few copies 
particularly interesting as a preparatory reading,| of this work have been forwarded with an Alma- 
if,as is hoped, Combe the great Lecturer visits} nac, neatly bound and gilt. 
our portion of the country. 
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Evenings at Home.—Tne Harpers have got 
up this popular work in their very best style. 
It is ornamented with two highly finished engrav- 
ings, Canute’s reproof, and A girl at play. Mrs. 
Barbauld among the 
Juveniles,—a literary necessity. 

Life of Christ. —The advantage of this work 


has become a _ classic 


is that it presents the history of the Savior in 
a new form to the eye, without any change of 
words, thereby attracting attention anew. It is 
filled with spirited wood cuts, and has no divis- 
ion into texts, making an uninterrupted story 
like any other book, yet all in scriptural words. 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 








Mr. Buckingham’s Course of Lectures on 
Palestine and Egypt have been delivered during 
the last fortnight in Charleston to large, increas- 
ing, and highly gratified audiences. It is under- 
stood that he proposes favoring the citizens with 
a short Course next week on some other coun- 
tries, previously to his departure for Savannah. 

By a happy coincidence, the present number 
of the Rose contains tw very spirited effusions, 
suggested by different views of the Niagara, and 
worthy the high reputation of their authors. 

There is anidea prevalent in New England 
that Charleston and other Southern cities are 
much less religious than those farther North. 
‘To assist in drawing a fair comparison we will 
just refer to a single instance. On the Sunday 


evening before the annyal election in Boston, 
each party in that city, for a long series of years, 
publicly summoned and held an overflowing 
caucus or meeting, for the purpose of selecting 
the candidates to be supported on the following 


day. Now, an attempt to get up apublic caucus 

in Charleston on a Sunday evening, would, we 

believe, prove completely abortive with every 
olitical party whatever. 

The Southern Literary Messenger seems an 
ocean of literature. Its numerous and valuable 
resources are truly astonishing. In nothing, on 
the whole, have the United States exhibited 
greater advances during the last ten years, than 
in monthly magazines. They may compare 
with those ofany country. There is in them a 
boldness and originality of thought, a variety of 
subjects, an affluence of style, that are truly en- 
couraging. Shortly after these remarks were 
penned, a Note was received from a friend and 
correspondent who reads every thing. as the say- 
ing is, upto Saturday night, containing the follow- 
ing corroborative remark relative to the periodi- 
cal literature of theday. ‘‘ Nothing in modern 
times can inspire an observer more than the 
amount of fine writing thus scattered broad-cast 
over all civilized countries.” 

Itis a good thing to attend church in the after- 
noonas well as the morning. Come, then, let 
us leave those meats and that wine, or forego the 
lounge out of town,—not only to encourage and 
animate the poor minister with his bare walls, 
but to spend the Sabbath aright, and make ad- 


vances in the higher progress ofour being. We 
may say a word one/f these days as to rainy 
Sabbaths also. 

The Westminster Reviewer, who visited the 
family mansion of Montaigne since the cop. 
menceinent of the present century, says that 
Montaigne’s description of his library-room 
would answer in most respects to the Spot at this 
hour, though he who wrote it has been dead two 
hundred and fifty years. The books indeed are 
gone ; but the many small rafters of the roof are 
inscribed on their lower faces with mottoes and 
pithy sentences, which reoall, as by a living 
voice, the favourite studies and thoughts of 
Montaigne. The Reviewer transcribes several 
of these sentences, both in Greek and Latin, 
What would Mr. Tefft give for one of these 
rafters to file away among his autographs ! 

In alate Chronological Register of the great 
events in the history of the world occurred the 
following series—-The Deluge—The call of 
Abraham—The Exodus of the Israelites—The 
| birth of the Saviour—The birth of Mahomet— 
|The birth of Luther—The birth of President 
| Dwight! 

A fellow once exhibited a skull at a fair near 
London, asa skull of Oliver Cromwell. A ger- 
tleman observed that it was too small for Ciom- 
well, who had a large head, and died almost an 
old man. ‘I know that all,’ said the exhibitor, 
undisturbed, ‘ but you see, sir, this was his skull 
when he was a boy.’ 

A military officer, who most cordially detested 
the halberds, used, as a substitute for flogging, to 
expose delinquents upon parade with a largeiron 
bombshell attached to one of their legs. One 
day when several men were undergoing the 
punishment, a sailor, who by chance had strolled 
near, called out to hiscompanions, ‘ My eyes, 
shipmates! only justlook here: I’m blest if here 
isn’t a soger at anchor.’ 

Curtis, on the Diseases of the Eye, mentions 
a simple remedy for squinting, which consists of 
spectacle frames fitted with convex horn, having 
a small aperture only large enough to admit light 
to the centre of the pupil, by which means the 
squinter, if he wishes to see at all, is obliged to 
accustom himself to look straight forward. 

Iu former days, it was universally, and in 
some places, it is still the belief, that if any body 
noted the number of times the cuckoo repeated 
its note the first time he heard him in the spring, 
it would tell him the number of years he had to 
live. Anold writer tells a story of a man who, 
to. save his soul, was on the point of entering 4 
monastery and becoming a monk, but on his way 
there he chanced to hear the cuckoo for the first 
time. He stopped to count the number of rep- 
etitions, and finding them to be twenty-two, 
“ Oh,”’ said he, “ since I shall be sure to live twen- 
ty-two years, what is the use of mortifying my- 
self ina monastery all that time? I'll e’en go 
and live merrily for twenty years, and it will be 
all in good time to betake me to a monastery for 
the other two.” And so saying, he went his way: 


————e 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Have “Idle Hours” grown too busy for the Rose? 
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TO THE CHARLESTON SUBSCRIBERS 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. : 


Should there be any irregularity in the delivery of the Ross, it is hoped that 
immediate information will be given to the publisher, that such omissions may, at| 








once, be remedied. 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AT A DISTANCE. 


In consequence of the difficulty of making a remittance for a single subscription, 

the publisher would respectfully suggest the propriety of two, or four subscribers, 

remitting a five or a¢en dollar bill by mail. Any bills will be received, as above, 

in Payment for the Rosg, that are current where the subscribers reside. 

All receipts for the seveath volume of the Rose will be duly acknowledged on 
b. B. HUSSEY, 


the cover. 
36 Broad-street. 


Charleston, February 2nd, 1839. 
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Mrs. Delia V. Bradley, Southington, Conn. 
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Che Southern Rose, 


EDITED BY MES. CABOLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass. —Wu. Crospy, 147 Washington} Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GiLuine. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. CarTER. 
Walterboro’—C Hares G. Sroxes. 


Augusta, Geo.—T. Stvy. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Merrcu & Dinnies. Sumter.—P. O’Suitivan. 


Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morean. 
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